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Belated Maturing in Anita Nair’s The Better Man 

Abstract 

The Better Man suffused with sensuality, myth and metaphor tells the story of a man 
who is forced through circumstances to go back to his ancestral home on his retirement, back 
to the tyrannical father, he ran so fast and far from, the man he blames for his mediocre life 
and failures. Set in the backdrop of an aristocratic Nair family, of North Malabar, the novel 
deals with the problems of individual assertion, awakening and maturation. Anita Nair 
fathoms the deepest recess of a man’s psyche and pulls it out nearly on to the surface. 
Although the novel is rich in the details of the village and the inhabitants and the struggles 
and triumphs reflected in the lives of these marvellous characters, it seems to me the main 
focus is on one person and his psychological development from being a man with selfish 
concerns into a man with a wider concern which extends beyond himself, thus making it a 
psychological novel of formation. The proposed paper analyses The Better Man as the one 
dealing with the pressures and pains of growing up confronted by a submissive individual and 


his subsequent transformation. 
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Introduction 

One of the most fundamental and far reaching social changes brought about after 
India’s independence has been the emancipation of women from their tradition ridden ethos, 
which has resulted in the entering of women belonging to the middle and upper classes into 
remunerative occasions that were largely the preserves of men. The concept of love, marriage 
and sex has undergone unprecedented changes. At present Indian English women writers like 
Kamala Markandaya, Nayantara Sahgal, Jhabvala, Gita Mehta, Shashi Deshpande and Anita 
Nair present varying and conflicting images of women in their works. Through the eyes of 
these women writers, one gets a glimpse of a world not painted in literature until now. 
Women who were treated as seeond class citizens are assigned their due place in these 
novels. It emphasizes on the impact of education in women, her new status in soeiety and her 
assertion of individuality. Anita Nair, like many other novelists of mainstream literature has 
chosen self-discovery as the central theme for her novels Ladies Coupe and The Better Man. 
The idea of self-realization is a fundamental part of Indian philosophical and theological 
systems, be these Vedic, Buddhist, Jain or Sikh religions. Self-discovery as adumbrated in 
Anita Nair’s novels, however, is different from the religious self-realization. Self-diseovery 
here is a more guidance for assertion and realization of one’s own interests, certainly not 
selfish in the narrow sense. Anita Nair says in an interview: 

I wanted to talk about a repressed man who still hasn’t thrown off his father’s shadow. 

I just thought that was typical of a lot of Indian Men. No matter how educated they 

are. They turn out to be replieas of their fathers. 

Mukundan’s Metamorphosis 

Anita Nair presents such a repressed male figure through the protagonist Mukundan 
Nair, who finds himself a misfit to the village in his return. Mukundan’s troubles multiplied 
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not only because of the terrible loneliness of his heart but also his awareness of the lack of 
relevance in life and his unanswered questions about life and death. His character is under 
constant attack which succumbs to greed and flattery. All his life he has been under the 
shadow of his father’s towering personality desperately trying to gain his affection. We see 
Mukundan saying to Krishnan Nair: 

I was a good son. I did everything he expected of me and more. I didn’t even marry 
because I wanted my wife to be someone that he would approve of. I spend my whole 
life trying to please my father and I never did. (342) 

Mukundan is basically an escapist who fails to undertake responsibilities or is afraid of his 
domineering father whose approval he always wants for any action of his. He didn’t take his 
mother with him though she pleads him to do because Mukundan thinks that it will displease 
his father. 

When I came home she asked me to take her away. She said she was unhappy and she 
wanted to be someplace from where he was. But I didn’t .1 was scared of my father. I 
didn’t have the courage to confront him. So I made excuses. I said I would have to 
wait till I was allotted a family quarter. If I left her here all alone at his mercy... (32) 
Mukundan even thinks his situation similar to that of Kama, the valiant hero in Mahabharata. 
Kama sits in stoic silence, suffering excruciating pain as a vicious insect feasted on his blood 
so that his teacher Parasurama’s sleep will not be disturbed. Mukundan here believe that his 
dedication to his father is identical to that of Kama’s to his teacher. But when Parasurama 
woke up and discovered the extent of his pupil’s dedication to him, he chose to curse Kama. 
He remembered only how he had been deceived by Kama claiming to be a poor Brahmin 
boy. According to Mukundan his father is unappreciative of his devotion as Parsurama was of 
Kama’s. They see only what they want to see. When it doesn’t match their expectations they 
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are as unforgiving in their disappointment as they are in their anger. A distrusted Mukundan 
questions himself. 

What is it that you expect of me father? What deeds of valour did you require me to 
perform? What lines of duty did you expect me to do? What battles did you demand I 
fight? What helps did you expect me to fulfil? What kind of man did you want me to 
be?(78) 

We see Krishnan Nair helping him get out of his sense of failure and childhood trauma that 
he had been carrying for years, for having abandoned his mother. He says: 

Your mother could have prevented what was happening to her. The heart break. The 
humiliation. But she chose to remain a victim. So don’t go about feeling guilty for 
what happened to her. (5) 

In the character of Mukundan the novelists seems to project that in life no man has the 
courage to whole heartedly choose either right or wrong. In him she presents a curious 
mixture of self-condemnation and humility. He fails to arrive at any peace of mind. He feels a 
void, idleness and a perpetual loneliness about himself after his father’s death. He decided to 
mend his ways. He understands that he had betrayed the only two people who had loved him 
and given all of them to him- Bhasi and Anjana. He had used them and discarded them 
because it suited him to do so. 

Krishnan Nair even sets him thinking by saying: “It’s all in your mind. If you want to 
look around you and see mountains, forests, and oceans, you will. Or else, you will see little 
mounds of earth, sparse bushes and piddling streams.”(7) 

Used to live in his father’s shadow, Mukundan is made to realize that he is no better than his 
father, whom he blames for all his failures in life. The revelation comes very late in life after 
the death of his father when his servant Krishnan Nair reproaches him saying: 
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Do you have anyone to share your sorrow with? Anyone you can call your own? A 
wife? A friend? And yet you sit here on judgment on a man whose death is mourned 
by hundreds of people. I’m not saying he was perfect. He had his faults. He was 
callous, brutal, and a tyrant. But he also had the courage of his convictions. When he 
believed in something, he let nothing come between him and his purpose. He stood by 
it no matter what the world thought of him. Do you have that courage, Mukundan? If 
you think you are better man than him, let us see it. You can’t use him as an excuse 
for your ineptitude anymore. (343). 

Mukundan realizes that he is the only silly creature in the family who had hidden his 
inadequacies buy using his father’s domineering method as an excuse to explain his own 
weakness in character. 

A selfish being whose world and happiness revolve around the appeasement and 
nurturing of his fragile ego. A timid man who used his niceness as a facade to deflect 
attention from the fact that he had made nothing of his life. He was no better than his 
father had been. Selfish, insensitive, brutal, incapable of loyalty or love... (344) 
Perhaps he was the lesser man. He was getting opened to his own feelings which lied 
underscored by his dejection and hollowness. The hatred spread by his father influenced him 
since childhood and he still experiences that churn in his stomach thinking of it. This fear of 
his lineages is a result of a dangerous alienation that isolates him even from himself. 
According to Roosevelt Williams: 

The psychic and spiritual alienation as expounded by the philosophers of 
existentialism refers to the subjective feeling of strangeness, estrangement from what 
is outside which, because it is so firmly bound to the person and his life process, also 
becomes estrangements from part of himself .(71) 
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This alienation develops anxiety, lack of feelings of togetherness, positive identity and lack 
of a sense of belongingness. Mukundan is seen talking to Bhasi about his pathetic situation, 
“Have you ever known what is to be afraid?” (172) 

The death of Achuthan makes him realize how empty his life is and would continue to be 
without either Bhasi or Anjana. He is stricken by both remorse and guilt. To win the approval 
and appreciation of the society he had so readily cast aside both his friend and lover. His 
greed for recognition and acceptance, importance and adulation had blinded him to 
everything else. He had been flattered by the thought of the shining brass plaque that would 
hang in the foyer of community hall building with the names of each one of the committee 
members. He had wanted to be a part of the welcoming committee when the district collector 
arrived for the inauguration ceremony. And be seated in the front row with him as one of the 
village dignitaries. He had imagined the letters he would write to friends in which he could, 
with studies carelessness mention: The other day when I was with Mr Guhaour district 
collector.. .The Company of the men of distinction and power makes him happy. “Individuals 
of a strong collective identification with respect to a social group would see the membership 
in the group as a defining aspect of the self’ (Ching Wan et al. 117). 

In a mood of repentance, Mukundan compares his ungrateful behaviour to some of the 
characters in mythology. He considers himself as Judas, who sold his faith for thirty pieces of 
silver and a temporary happiness. He also equates himself to Dronacharya, the recognition 
hungry master of the Pandavas and Kauravas, who sought to make a mark by pleading his 
allegiance to the blind king Dhritarashtra even though he knew someday he would have to 
war against his own conscience. At last after all these ruminations about his foolish actions in 
the past Mukundan decides to become a better man. He gets into the attic of his memory with 
ajar, exorcises the remaining ghosts that has been haunting him his whole life to break it for 
his own goodness on his way to self-discovery. 
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All my life I wanted to be my father’s equal. But now I want more. I want to be better 
than him. I want to know what it is to love and to give. And, in, turn be loved. I don’t 
want to wake up one morning and discover that I have fitted away my life chasing 
after ephemeral dreams. I want my dreams alive and living beside me. (354) 

This new Mukundan is plagued by no uncertainties reigned by no inadequacies. The part 
played by Bhasi in converting Mukundan to this particular frame of mind is immense. Bhasi 
made Mukundan the man he is now. But somewhere along the lines of his growth, Mukundan 
had become who he is all by himself, growing even beyond Bhasi’s imagination. 
Mukundan’s evolution as a better man is his own; Bhasi merely acts as a catalyst. 

Mukundan seeks the forgiveness of Anjana for all his wrongs, “As long as you are with 
me I don’t care if I’m not invited to a single house warming or even if the villagers never talk 
to me again”. (356) 

Mukundan’s decision to destroy the community hall is the final break from his past. The 
community hall becomes a standing monument of Mukundan’s weakness, his cowardice and 
his lack of integrity. With every brick placed on its growing walls, with every slap of cement 
reinforcing its strength, the community hall entombed his failures as a friend, as a lover and 
as a man. The new Mukundan wanted no such remnants of his past staring at him in his face 
day after day. Once it is destroyed, Mukundan’s journey of self-discovery becomes complete. 

In The Better Man Mukundan is able to relieve himself from the pressures of anxiety 
stemming from his terrible degradation and to regain his capacity for life affirmation and 
fulfillment, but only after he has undergone some very painful experiences in the process of 
his spiritual awakening. It has been argued that the novel commends the value of humility 
and self-purification. In this sense the novel is a study of the loss and retrieval of one’s self. 
He finally realizes that one cannot live for oneself alone. No human act can be performed in 
isolation and without consequence. Anita Nair’s novels are thus increasingly bold attempts to 
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discover the meaning of life. They seem to indicate that one can realize the essence of life by 
liberating the self. 

Mukundan learns that happiness cannot be had by being the cause of someone else’s 
unhappiness. Bhasi learns that man cannot control and change another man’s destiny. Man 
cannot play the God. Achuthan Nair, but for his age, would have realized that man is not an 
island and cannot live in isolation. When the fiery strength of youth diminishes in old age, 
tyranny is least useful. In the end he returns to his own son and his ancestral home for 
comfort. 

From a fastidious and colourless man lacking in courage to take even the slightest of 
risks, Mukundan becomes a man capable of finding love and happiness. The man, who 
discovered the varied vibrant hues of life. The man who emerged from the shadow of his 
father’s personality to become a better man. 

Conclusion 

The Better Man is a finely structured novel set in a small village in Kerala. Anita Nair 
not only has a wonderful knowledge of life in a village but shows an almost Dostoevskian 
feeling for the undercurrents of consciousness, as the protagonists seeks and finds 
redemption. According to Anita Nair, The Better Man is a quiet novel with not many 
characters especially women. On the criticism of the lack of women characters in the novel 
she says in an online interview with Sheela Reddy: 

Women may not have larger than life roles in this novel but they have dignity. Some 
reviewers thought they were all props and not essential to the story but the book was 
written from a man’s point of view and what his needs are. Women had no 
importance in his life. So the book too reflected that. 
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Anita Nair’s imposing debut novel The Better Man leads our agitated souls back to the 
primitive wisdom enshrined in love, the essence of one’s being. 

Responsibility is one trait a human being must embody for the sake of oneself and 
others. We don’t get to see a Mukundan who has the courage to take up the responsibility for 
him and for others who loves and trusts him until the end. He is not even self-aware of his 
blunt betrayal and goes on justifying his deeds to himself and others. A man with integrity 
and ethical values should be genuine at least to his heart and admit his blunders and apologize 
bravely. It took a lot of time and effort for him to be completely honest with Bhasi, who 
enquired about his traumatic experience and sufferings. In the end, we see a completely self- 
contented person who is no more ignorant of his flaws but a better man who faced and got 
through his fears positively. 

The novel opens up many thought provoking threads, some of which are the virtue of 
destiny which always is the result of one’s own action. It is the self-assertive individual who 
succeeds, who leads, who wins other’s recognition and respect in terms of Charles Darwin 
and his theory of the Survival of the Fittest. “We become good by our good actions and bad 
by our actions. Act well your part. There all you honour lies” (Alexander Pope). The 
kingdom of heaven is within us. We can’t blame our fate or others for our drawbacks. 

There is strong evidence in the history that if we stand firm based on great principles 
we can conquer even great empires. If we take into consideration the cases of Napolean and 
Alexander, we can see that they all rise from humble position to the emperors of the world. If 
we have the determination to do something, we are sure to find a way for doing it. Napolean 
who rightly believed nothing is impossible, ordered the army to march to Italy. ‘Sir, the Alps’ 
said the general. ‘There shall be no Alps’ said the emperor composedly. And no Alps came in 
his way. What may seem impossible will turn out to be easy to accomplish, if we go on to do 
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it with determination like Goethe once said ‘He who has a firm will moulds the world 
himself. 
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